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On December 10, 1909, Professor J. P. Postgate de- 
livered as his Inaugural Address as Professor of 
Latin in the University of Liverpool a paper entitled 
Dead Language and Dead Languages, with Special 
Reference to Latin. The address has been published 
as a pamphlet of 32 pages, by John Murray, London 
(1910: 30 cents). 

Professor Postgate warned his hearers (p. 6) that 
at times his treatment might seem polemical, at other 
times trite and familiar; in either case, he said, the 
responsibility rested with "the bitter and unceasing 
assailants of our ancient studies", whose assaults 
must be met at every point, with spirit and vigor to 
match their own. 

First, then, Professor Postgate considers the charge 
that Latin and Greek are dead languages because the 
Greeks and Romans are dead. But, says our author, 
"does the death of the artist rob the work of its 
value?" The real difficulty which the critics of the 
Classics find in Latin, for instance, is "not that the 
language is dead, but that it is foreign, and that 
Latin is but in the same category as French or Ger- 
man, or, indeed, as any language but your own. The 
statement, then, that Latin and Greek are languages 
of the dead we admit to be true; but we set it aside 
as unimportant, and as such it gives us no further 
concern". 

The second criticism met is the charge that Latin 
is a dead language because it is no longer spoken or 
written and because it is incapable of expressing the 
ideas of modern life. But, says Mr. Postgate (7), it 
is still widely used — by the Roman Catholic Church, 
in its ritual, and in the converse of colleges 
and religious houses, and in newspapers in 
more than one civilized community (see The Clas- 
sical Review 12.430). Again, he says, "outside the 
technical regions of our specialists, and apart from 
the nomenclature of peculiar products of our civi- 
lization, it would be found equal to any demands of 
expression that we might make upon it, and . . . 
I earnestly hope and trust that there will be nothing 
in all that I say to-day which it would not be capable 
of expressing". This leads to a plea for the study 
of colloquial Latin. Assuming again, for the sake 
of argument, continues the author, that such a ques- 
tion as "Shall I telephone for your motor?" cannot 
be put into the Latin of Cicero or Caesar, it may 
be said in reply that such a sentence cannot be put 



into Shakespere,an English. Is then the language 
of Shakespere a dead language? (9). In a word, 
every language with a history has various stages to 
which the phrase 'dead language' might be applied 
with as much (or as little) justice as to Latin. 

All this leads Professor Postgate to divide lan- 
guages as follows (9) : A. Native and spoken. B. 
Native and not spoken (Past Native Speech). C. 
Foreign and spoken. D. Foreign and not spoken 
(Past Foreign Speech). He then points out (10) — 
what is commonly overlooked — that a knowledge of 
a foreign language is after all of comparatively little 
value. This is especially true of Frenchmen "whose 
speech has an international currency", and far more 
true — yes, increasingly true — of Englishmen (and 
Americans ). There follows a rather curious argu- 
ment (11-12) to the effect that "it has long been felt 
that learning foreign languages for the sole object 
of conversation or correspondence with their speakers 
was a waste of human energy, and thst international 
communications should be made through interna- 
tional speech". He praises Ido, a new international 
language, backed by Professor Jespersen and others, 
which "will be appreciably smoother and easier to 
learn than Esperanto ; and if I may trust the numer- 
ical tests which I have applied, 85 per cent of its 
vocabulary will be immediately intelligible to an Eng- 
lishman who has a knowledge of Latin". 

To our author (12-13), "a knowledge of some for- 
eign language, ancient or modern, is the bare irre- 
ducible minimum for anyone who desires to be edu- 
cated in any true sense of the term, and . . . for 
him who would have a liberal education two are re- 
quired. Such a one would own the treasure which 
Ennius, the father of Latin poetry, described when he 
said, with a grip upon reality not always observable 
in modern professors of education, that he had three 
souls, because he could speak Latin, Greek, and 
Oscan". From a strictly materialistic or commercial 
side one who knows English has least need to master 
any foreign language. But from the intellectual 
and spiritual side, in order really to know English 
itself, he must study the languages which have gone 
to make English and which throw light on its char- 
acter. What foreign languages shall he choose? 
Those, says Professor Postgate, whose study will 
give the most benefit. Since, then, Latin, as also 
Greek, requires more time and trouble for its study 
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than either French or German, the benefit derived 
from its study must be correspondingly greater. To 
some psychologists this argument will, I suppose, be 
anathema; to ordinary common sense it seems axio- 
matic. Human speech, the author continues (13), 
is subject always to change. French, Spanish, etc., 
are not 'descended' from Latin (such language in- 
volves a mistaken metaphor, in a word, tells an un- 
truth) ; they are Latin or forms of Latin. So we may 
call Latin the oldest Italian, the oldest Spanish, the 
oldest French. From this point of view, then, Latin 
is not a dead language. It follows with equal force 
that to the students of the Romance or Neo-Latin 
languages the charm of the study of the old Roman 
tongue should be well-nigh irresistible. I may quote 
here the words of a professor of Romance languages 
to a class in Old French : "If it were not for Latin, 
we should have no use whatever for any of you". 

C. K. 
(To be continued.) 



THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE FORCELLINI 
LEXICON l 

One of the first surprises that the student of the 
Classics meets is the frequent uncertainty of the au- 
thorship of the works that have come down to us 
from antiquity. The authorship of the great works 
is usually certain, or tolerably so, but as the student 
leaves the beaten track of the literature, he finds 
questions of authenticity assuming more and more 
frequent importance. The reasons for this are famil- 
iar and obvious, and I shall not waste space by 
dwelling upon them here. What I wish to emphasize 
and illustrate is that even in our own times the ques- 
tion of authenticity has sometimes been obscured, 
to the manifest injury of the real author. The case 
I have taken is the authorship of the Forcellini Totius 
Latinitatis Lexicon. One who consults the ordinary 
books of reference on this question soon becomes 
involved in a maze of contradictions and inaccuracies. 
The Century Dictionary, under Forcellini and Faccio- 
lati, credits each of these scholars with the author- 
ship of the work. Harpers' Classical Dictionary, 
under Forcellini, says : "His ability and industry 
soon gave him an honorable rank, so that he was ap- 
pointed assistant to Facciolati, with whom his name 
is inseparably associated in their joint work (Totius 
Latinitatis Lexicon), whose completion was in great 
part due to the untiring labor of Forcellini". From 
this statement one certainly gets the impression that 
Facciolati conceived the work, began it, and did a 
large share of the labor involved in its preparation, 
while Forcellini brought it to a close. The same im- 
pression is conveyed by what we read in the same 
volume under the name of Facciolati : "After putting 

1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Classical As- 
sociation of the Atlantic States, held at Princeton University. 
April 22, 1911. 



forth several new editions of existing books, . . . 
he began his magnificent work, the Totius Latinitatis 
Lexicon, the first volume of which appeared at Padua 
in 1771 ... an imperishable monument to the 
learning, industry, and judgment of its chief author. 
In its preparation he was ably assisted by his pupil, 
Egidio Forcellini, to whom is said to be due the sug- 
gestion of the new lexicon itself". Here again, Fac- 
ciolati is "the chief author" of the work. Forcellini 
is not ignored ; he is even credited with the original 
conception of the plan, but his sh^re in the work is 
distinctly represented as subordinate. 

Turning to the article Lexicon in the Harpers' Dic- 
tionary, we read : "Forcellini's labors on the revi- 
sion of Calepinus had taught him the need of a more 
perfect lexicon, and he undertook to construct it. 
For forty years he toiled, and at his death left in 
manuscript the greatest contribution to this depart- 
ment of science ever achieved by a single hand, the 
Totius Latinitatis Lexicon". Thus, while under the 
names of Facciolati and Forcellini the Harpers' 
Classical Dictionary attributes the Lexicon to Faccio- 
lati, under the article Lexicon it attributes it just 
as unqualifiedly to Forcellini alone, without men- 
tion of Facciolati. The ordinary reader must cer- 
tainly be puzzled by these conflicting statements, and 
must wonder whether the work represents the gen- 
uine collaboration of two scholars; if not, whether 
in conception and execution it is essentially Faccio- 
lati's, or Forcellini's. I might add that the Universal 
Cyclopedia and certain other works I have consulted 
are no less contradictory than those I have already 
cited 1 . I trust therefore that it will not seem super- 
fluous to present the evidence bearing upon the ques- 
tion of the authorship of the Lexicon. 

In testing the truth of the conflicting statements 
which meet us in connection with the names of 
Facciolati and Forcellini, we naturally turn to the 
title-page of the original edition of the Lexicon, pub- 
lished at Padua in 1771. This reads : Totius Latini- 
tatis Lexicon, Consilio et Cura Jacobi Facciolati, 
Opera et Studio Aegidii Forcellini lucubratum. The 
obvious implication of this title-page is that Faccio- 
lati planned the Lexicon and worked on it, receiving 
assistance from Forcellini. 

But before we accept the evidence of the title-page, 
we need to know more about its origin. Who wrote 
it? This takes us back to the circumstances of the 
publication of the Dictionary. In 1771, the year of 
publication, Forcellini had been dead three years. He 
had brought the work to a close in 1753. Some 
years were then devoted to the transcription by a 
friend. The copying was completed and the manu- 
script was handed over by Forcellini to the Library 
of the Padua Seminary, where it reposed for years. 
Forcellini died in 1768. The following year Cardinal 

1 The account by Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship, 
2.374 f ., though necessarily brief, is essentially correct. 



